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INTRODUCTION. 


Architecture may certainly be classed as one of the Fine Arts, more espe* 
cially when the term is used to distinguish the difference between Designing 
and Building. Architecture has somewhere been defined as bHiiditi^ aecortUvig 
to ruie, but a better interpretation would perhaps be building arti&tieaily. The 
beauty and elegance of a building, due to the architectural correctness of its 
proportions, demonstrate the art of the designer, and can be appreciated by the 
uneducated as well as by those who are conversant with the principles of 
construction. All living creatures build houses and may be said to have a 
knowledge of building j but man ornaments his structures, and builds them with a 
view to please the eye of his fellow creatures, and with a desire to appeal to 
their mental susceptibilities: it is knowledge of architecture as an art that 
enables him to do this. 

In India are found buildings, both ancient and modern, of orders or types 
of architecture very different from what is seen in European cities. Many of 
the temples, palaces, &c., are of exceeding beauty, and the delicacy and 
intricacy of detail to be found in them cannot be surpassed in any other country 
in the world. Great strength and stability are also prominent in many of the 
various types of architecture to be met with in the extensive country known .is 
India. 

India is renowned for being able to supply, not only some of the best work* 
men in the world, but is also rich in material of all kinds required .for building: 
stone, timber, and many of the metals being In abundance. As Instances of 
both design and workmanship, we may mention the Tuj Makal and Emperor 
Akbar's Mausoleum or Sictiitdvu at Agra, the DufghUi Shutk SulofU Oktshii at 
Futtehpore Sikri,the Jumma Musjid^nd Kuiub Minar at Delhi, and the Golden 
Temple at Armitsar. Also the Cave Temples in the Deccan, the Temfile of 

Jaggunttath at Puri, in Orissa, and many others in all parts of this vast country. 
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Tbe exquisite beauty of many of the aticient examples of Indian architec¬ 
ture has always attracted, and still continues to attract, lovers of Ait from all 
parts of the world. Painters^ sculptors and others come to gaze and wonder at 
the greatness of the intellect that designed the structures, and at the marvellous 
care and patience that must have been expended In carrying out the designs, 

Indian architecture may be said broadly to be of two quite distinct typeSf 

vis.f Hindoo and Maboinedaii. The Hindoo type Is of course the oldest j and, as 

some of the earliest examples of it, may be named tbe Ruins of Mansions at 

Kbujram in Central Indian the Cave Temples m the Deccan, and the Temples 

of Maharaja Prithvi Raj at Delhi and Ajmere. 

# 

The Mahomedan type is of several* distinct classes. Buildings of the 
time of the Pathan dynasty being marked by massive and gigantic proportions, 
while buildings erected in the time of the fiimperors Akbar and jehangir were of 
a very elegant and artistic style, thereby showing that rapid strides had been 
made in the art of erecting buildings that w'ould please the eye and mind. 
Some of the best specimens of w^bat might be called the middle Mahomedan 
style are the Mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar at Agra, the Sheik Salem 
Chishti’s Durga at Futtehpore Sikri, and the Mahals in the Fort at Agra, A 
third, and even more beautiful style of architecture, was introduced during the 
time of the Emperor Shah Jehan, and during his dynasty more buildings of 
surpassing beauty and elegance of design were erected than during any other 
period ; nothing equal to them in chasteness and ^richness of design bad ever 
been seen before, and it may be doubted if the w'orld elsewhere can shew any¬ 
thing to compare with them. The cities of Delhi, Agra, Muttraj Jeypore and 
Ulwar abound with specimens of this last^mentioned type, and one never tires 
of gazing on the beauty of them. 

It is rnuch to be regretted that in this present age the study of Indian 
architecture is almost entirely neglected, the design and erection of buildings 
being now in the hands of those who have no special knowledge of the Art, 
other than as builders or workers in material, such as masons, carpenters, 
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&c. This is much to be regretted, and is no doubt largely due to the tact 
thftt there are but few books on the subject which would enable the builder 
and artban to attain a knowledge of the principles to be followed in designing 
a buildings which shall be not only useful but ornametilal, and in harmony with 
surroundings. 

ArchitecturCj like other Arts and Sciences, is based on 5xed principles and 
formuls, an acquaintance with which is absolutely necessary as a commence¬ 
ment to those who desire to pursue its study technically ; and, with this object 
in view, the author has prepared drawings shewing details of the scientllio and 
mechanical proportions of the different styles. These drawings are presented 
to the public accompanied by a full description of each plate, giving the pro¬ 
portions and technical names of the different parts, &c- In order to create a 
familiarity with Hindustani technical terms, these have been used In their own 
vernacular ; but a compendious glossary at the end of the work furnishes 
English equivalents for the same, or supplies the explanation necessary for a 
complete understanding of them. 

In the opening chapter will be found some general remarks on Architecture. 
This is followed by another chapter containing a description of the general 
principles which should be followed, when designing a building, in order that the 
structure, when complete, shall satisfy the eye with its beauty, and the under¬ 
standing with its strength. 









GENERAL REMARKS- 


Man cultivates many arts; some that are strictly utilitarian:*; some contri* 
bating to the increase of luxury, and others combining in themselves both 
utility and luxury. Architecture, comprehensively viewed, may be classed as 
one of the arts which not only supplies our natural wants and assists our natu¬ 
ral infirmities, but also secures, preserves, accommodates, delights, gratifies, 
flatters, and gives consequence to the huntan race. Of it, it can safety be 
asserted, that it plays no inconsiderable part in almost every comfort or luxury 
of life ; and few would be so daring as to regard it as a means for the promotion 
of luxury only. 

The first, advances in civilization taught the savage to provide for tho 
greater comfort of the body, and thereby of the mind also, by the erection of 
huts, or the occupation of caves and other sheltered places. Exposed, as he 
must have been, to the inclemencies of the weather, we can imagine what a 
struggle must have taken place in the mind of the human being In his native 
state of barbarism, before be decided on isolating himself under such protection 
as he could manufacture or avail himself of, or continue a victim to the uncer¬ 
tainties of the seasons. Gregarious by nature, this separation from the society 
of his fellows must at first have been Irksome. But it was the breaking of the 
first link in the fetters of barbarism : and the accompanying comforts and luxu¬ 
ries of faculties no longer benumbed ; an atmosphere more temperate amid heat 
and cold; capability to sleep when desired at ease and in security, and disposi¬ 
tions neither indolent in summer nor dull and abject in winter, must have 
rapidly caused the remaining links to be burst asunder. The isolated cave 
or hut soon developed into a settlement, and more commodious dwellings (by 
force of association if by nothing else) gradually disclosed a purer taste for the 
sweets of social enjoyments. With a body more vigorous, a spirit more active, 
ingenious and enterprising, and a mind more speculative, agriculture and arts 
commenced, improved and flourished ; and the erewhite denizen of the forests, 

who at one time knew no other covering but his leafy shades,'learned to pro- 

t 
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vide himself, at first with the necessaries, then w*ith the conveniences, and next 
with the luxuries of this life. It is in this manner that Architecture claims 
for itself an important factorship in the advance of civilization. But the pro¬ 
gress still continued. Inventions followed, and facilitated man's efforts; labour 
became shortened, and productions increased ; domestic wants were satisfied, 
and provision made for the future; while Nature's bountifulness, still unstinted, 
gave to Architecture the credit of smoothing the way for the beginning of 
commerce. The taste of wealth, and the desire for more, or perhaps the 
gratification of his natural inclination to conquer and overcome, taught man to 
form roads through marshes or other ground impracticable by nature ; to fillup 
valleys; to unite or level mountains; to throw bridges over deep and rapid 
waters; to turn aside or lessen the furj' of torrents; to construct navigable 
canals; to build ships; and to construct harbours and seaports. The source of 
wealth having been discovered, a thousand superfluous and artificial cravings 
now sprang into existence, most of which could not be gratified without the 
aid of architecture. These were splendid palaces, magnificent temples, costly 
dwelling houses, theatres and amphitheatres, baths and porticos, triumphal 
arches, mausoleums, and eveiy conceivable accessory to ease, pleasure, wealth, 
grandeur, and pre-eminence. 

Architecture differs from other objects in being more certainly productive 
of design, more permanent in effect, and more beneficial i n its consequence. The 
other usual appendages of wealth, such as furniture, dress, equipages, and large 
retinues, are at first only secondary attractions. Their value changes or dies 
with the hour; they all feel the effect of time. The productions of Architecture 
command universal attention, survive the decaying influences of time, and 
descend to posterity. 

More immediately, Architecture offers great benefits to the world at large 
by the employment of numerous labourers, workmen, and artificers j by con- 
verting materials of little value into the most stately productions of human skill • 
and by beautifying the face of Nature. U is also by means of Architecture that 
generations yet to come learn of the virtues, achievements, and munificence of 
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their ancestors in past ages. Tn it many arts and manufactures are required to 
furnish and adorn buildings, consequently Architecture may be said with all 
truth to occupy thousands and constitute many lucrative branches of commerce. 
Cities renowned for their buildings attract a large concourse of strangers and 
visitors, who extend its famct adopt its fashionst give it reputation, and create 
a demand for its productions. To this day the stately structures of ancient 
Delhi, Agra, and other parts of India largely contribute to the splendours of the 
present by the number of travellers who flock from all nations to visit their 
edifices; to purchase their curiosities and art productions, and even to take up 
their residence in these historical cities. Thus it may be accurately asserted 
that Architecture contributes to modern magnificence by the vast sums of 
money it keeps to bring to the cities in which its unique specimens abound, and 
over which the lapse of even seven centuries is scarcely perceivable< 

Nor is Architecture less useful in defending countries. It secures bound" 
aries, fortifies cities, controls the ambition, frustrates the attempts of foreign 
powers, curbs their insolence, and averts the dangers and horrors of war. 

As shew'n above, Architecture procures for the body both health and 
vigour, facilitates inventions, promotes commerce, and points the way for men to 
employ their riches rationally, nobly, and benevolently, in a manner equally 
useful to themselves and their descendants, ft adds splendour to the State, 
shows us how to defend our possessions, and protects mankind from attempts 
of lawless violence or unrestrained ambition. 

No wonder then that an art conducive of so many advantages to the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of nations, has always commanded protection and 
encouragement. In all civilized times and well-regulated governments has 
Architecture been liberally attended to and promoted with unremitting assiduity. 
As a natural consequence, its own promotion has been accompanied by the further¬ 
ance of other arts; as for example, the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and 
all the inferior branches of decorative workmanship. Toa commercial people this 
is of the highest importance. For, where these arts flourish, they must have 
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an influence on maDufactures, Even the minutest mechanical productions, the 
slightest variety of design or increase of skill, commands additional remunera¬ 
tion, and the subject can need no further illustration. 

We must not, however, suppose that the mere heaping of stone upon stone 
and calling it Architecture can produce the results already detailed, or reflect 
honour either on nations or individuals. Writers on the art of building have 
compared the materials used in Architecture to words in phraseology. Both have 
separately only little power j both may be so arranged as to create ridicule, dis¬ 
gust, or even contempt, or to move the mind to admiration. It is apparent 
then that the necessary qualification to the beneficial use of either is skill, and 
not skill only, but skill expressed with energy. Rustic language may be so 
handled by the able writer as to dignify itself; while the weak efforts of the 
ignorant may be so wretchedly disposed as to destroy the costliest enrichments. 

Architecture is generally divided into three great classes, ??/> _ military, 

naval, and civil. It will be allowed that the last is of the most general use ; 
and to it I purpose to confine myself in the present work, not only on account 
of its broader scope, hut also because it is the branch to which my own study 
and practice have been more immediately applied. 

After having remained for so many years in obscurity it must not be sup- 
posed that so difficult an art as Architecture should at once emerge into full 
perfection. With very little assistance from books, and that for the most part 
obscure, unintelligible, and erroneous, the first restorers of the ancient manner 
of budding could not at once bring it to a degree of purity, incapable of further 
improvement. They had to contend against length of time, casualties, and even 
war. Whde they laboured to separate beauty from deformity under such heavy 
disadvantages, they left much undone and taught many errors, Reverencing 
the memory of these illustrious artists, we must neither censure their omissions, 
nor wonder at their mistakes. We have to remember that their measures and * 
designs were, generally speaking, incorrect, that their plates were ill-engraved, 
and that their want of method m treating their subjects, renders the study of it 


in their works esiceedingly discouraging. More recent authors have, however, 
supplied these omissions and rectified these faults: and in the present day there 
are few subjects that have been more amply treated than Architecture, nor any 
by persons belter qualified, in so much that little remains either to be dis¬ 
covered or improved. Every branch of the art has been maturely considered and 
made as certain as iL is capable of being so> The one thing that remained to 
be done was to collect into one volume what lay dispersed in many, or what 
was written in a foreign language, or, w'orse still, known only to artificers and 
irresponsible persons. 

It will be readily conceded by the student of Architecture that there are few 
pursuits more perplexing because the connections which constitute truth or 
fallacy are often far distant and beyond the ken of superficial observers. The 
vague foundation on which the more refined parts of the art are built, has given 
rise to a multiplicity of conflicting opinions, one and all supported by plausible 
arguments. The task of discriminating and distinguishing what is real from 
what is specious is, therefore, one of considerable ditlicutty. The merit of 
performances Is too often measured by the fame of the performer, by the test 
of the age in which they were produced, by vulgar report, by party opinion, or by 
some other standard equally Inadequate ; and not seldom, by precepts delivered 
centuries ago, and calculated for other climates, other men, and other customs. 

It is the removal of these drawbacks and inconveniences that the author had 
in view when he ventured to attempt the present work. Its objects are greatly 
to shorten the labours of the student and to lead him to the truth by easier and 
more inviting paths ; to make the study of Architecture and its attendant arts 
more general; to promote true taste, and to diffuse the love of what is really 
excellent in the curiosities of antiquity among those who are the fit encouragers 
of elegance, persons of high rank and large fortune. His design was without 
national bias or other prejudice to consider what had been produced upon the 
subject, and to collect from the writings of others, or from hts own observation 

in many parts of India^ whatever particulars seemed most interesting, to 

* 

furnish a correct idea of so very useful and truly noble an art as Architecture 
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is. Aware that bad or indifferent artists have been jiroduced In all agcs» anti 
that all men arc liable to error, no matter how excellent they may be, it has 
been his intention neither to be influenced by particular times, nor by llie 
general reputation of particular persons. In cases where reason or demonstra¬ 
tion could be used, he has employed themf and where they could not, he has 
substtluted generally admitted opinion. Abstruse or fruitless arguments are 
avoided, and readers not much acquainted with Architecture are not perplexed 
with a number of inciiscriminate examples. In fact, it has been judged more 
expedient to present only a few, and of the kind calculated to serve both as 
standards for imitation and guides. Care has been taken to be precise, 
perspicuous, and brief in the language employed j and the designs have been 
selected as examples of simplicity, richness, order, character, and beauty 
of form. The necessary qualifications and duty in these modem days of 
the architect are briefly explained; and in the course of the work, many 
additional hints, explanations, and elucidations have been inserted wherever 
they seemed necessary. It has been attempted, on different occasions, to 
point out to the beginner and student the course he ought to follow, the dangers 
he Itas to shun, and the object he must continually keep in view. So constant 
have been the writer's avocations, that in the course of twenty years it lias 
never been properly in his power to set about this undertaking; and a variety 
of concurring circumstances render it less so now than ever. Loose materials 
have indeed been abundantly collected, and many designs have from time to 

time been made, with an eye to the general intention ; but there are so many 

more to make, correct, or methodize, that the author must reluctantly relinquish 
the remainder to some other pen. What has not been treated of, though 
perhaps important to builders, is of no consequence to connoisseurs or men of 
taste, who aspire to be judges of the beauties or deformities of structures. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE, 


There is perhaps ne subject on which differences of opinion are more apt 
to arise than on the beautj' or otherwise of a building. Nor should this state* 
inenl prove astonishing, For, when we^ consider that the bases of designs vary 
greatly in the di^erent styles, and are limited only by the range of animate and 
inanimate creation, It will, I think, be manifest that, in an art which has no 
regulated standard of comparison, opinions must often be at variance. In Archi* 
lecture the creative power of nature herself is the model imitated. It is an art 
that appeals directly to the understanding, and it does not attract the senses in 
the same way as the sister arts of painting and music. For this reason the 
productions of the architect are not so universally appreciated as those of the 
painter and musician, and, in fact, are understood only by those whose judgment 
IS trained by education. The beautiful models of nature are the index and guide 
o! the painter and sculptor, and a successful Imitation of these models Is 
capable of affecting us with very agreeable sensations. Other arts readily address 
the senses and passions, but the architect relies only on his appeal to the 
understanding. An architects power of attraction Is therefore limited to opera* 
tions on the cultivated mind. By the untrained, magnitude and richness are more 
valued than elegance of form or the most fascinating arrangement of proportions. 
The artist's object is not so much to investigate metaphysically the wherefore of 
the beauty in the productions of his art, as to study the effects that follow from 
the carrying out of those principles which, by the common consent of ages, are 
esteemed beautiful. Jt is in this way that an artist will more readily obtain 
information regarding those qualities, universally known as beauty, which act 
on the understandingt and at the same time excite our affections. These qua* 
lilies may be arranged into three classes, in accordance with the actions they 
produce, (i) qualities which affect the eye ; (2) qualities which affect tjie 
understanding i (3) qualities which excite the senses or passions, and in which 
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taste is the principal guide. To denominate these three classes in a simpler 
manner J will correspondingly .call them:— 

(i) Magnitude and strength. 

(s) Order and harmony. 

(3) Richness and ^mplicity. 

These qualities answer to the three great divisions of the subject which have 
been adopted by writers on Architecture, viz., CmsirHciim, in which the chief 
requisites are magnitude and strength; Desij^n mid Dispostiimtt in which the 
principal requisites are order and harmony; and Decoration, the requisites of 
which are richness or simplicityi according to the nature of the composition. 

There are, however, many other circumstances which tend to the produc¬ 
tion of an agreeable and beautiful result. One of these may be more particu¬ 
larly noticed, as there can be no doubt of its influence in causing our admiration 
of the splendid buildings of India, and that is, association with the times and 
countries most hallow'ed in our imagination. It is difficult to look at ancient 
buildings without being carried back in our minds to the times of the polished 
nations who were the designers and erectors of them. This association with 
other times and countries is one of the causes that must produce on the mind 
of at least every man of taste, that feeling wffiich readily assigns to the con¬ 
templated structures, a very extraordinary and exalted degree of beauty. 

Magnitude and Strength .—We are assured from experience that, beyond 
certain limits, size and strength, when alone displayed in Architecture, cease to 
be beautlfut. In fact, beyond a given limit, any mass of matter which fatigues 
the eye by the effort expended in the more than ordinary dimensions is not by 
any means an agreeable object. In Architecture excessive magnitude may be 
considered an illegitimate appeal to the sense 5 . To illustrate what is meant 
1 would mention the instance of a gallery of such length that the eye cannot 
with distinctness penetrate to the end; or, of a column too lofty; or, of a 
building whose site is such that the visual angle can never include its extent; 
or, of a building too much elevated under the same circumstances. In short. 
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all excessive dimensions are as distressing to the eye as a light which is too 
strong. Going to the other extreme, there is repugnance to objects in Architec¬ 
ture which are extremely diminutive. In these the eye is limited and constrained 
witlun such narrow bounds, that it experiences almost the same sensations as 
are imparted when endeavouring to read by the flame of an meHicient light. 

Writers on the principles of taste have made magnitude a quality necessary 
to the existence of the sublime. That it is so in works of nature, associated 
with ideas of power* danger, and terror, is undeniable; but it trill scarcely be 
admitted that these ideas can be said to find a place in the productions of 
Architecture, and magnitude may, in them, perhaps, be properly classed among 
the essentials of beauty. 

It would be difficult to conceive that any work In the art under our examin¬ 
ation could be considered beautiful if unaccompanied by requisite strength or 
stability, or at least such an appearance of either as would carry a conviction to 
the mind that it possessed a sufficiency of these properties for its existence and 
duration* Though magnitude, speaking widely, is intimately associated with 
the idea of proportionable power or strength ; yet stability is not necessarily 
dependent on magnitude. 

Strength and stability in Architecture are almost synonymous with fitness 
or adequacy (in appearance at least) of the several parts of the structure to the 
due performance of their different offices. Thus strength and stability of 
structure depend on the fitness of the parts to support themselves and to do the 
work required of them. 

Order and Harnwny.— \ will now proceed to the consideration of order 
and harmony as elements of beauty in Architecture. By the word order is 
meant a disposing of the several parts of a building in their appropriate places 
in relation to each other and to the whole. VVhilst harmony is that w'hich, from 
its Greek derivation, it would strictly import, vis,, a joining together of the parts 
in a consistent and uniform manner, so that all matter which is foreign or unsuit¬ 
able to the composition be rejected. 
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TKere are no edifices in any style of Architecture in which harmony is more 
preeminent than in buildings erected m the time of the Emperor Shah Jehan» 
Harmony may, however, be carried to such an extent as to be monotonous. This 
is the case in certain types of fndian architecture, in which an excess of repeti¬ 
tion as well as an absence of variety cloys without satisfying. Such a type 
may be compared to a musical composition, strictly conformable to the laws of 
counterpoint, wherein the author so constantly dwells on the same key that 
he fails to fix the hearer's attention for more than a few seconds. Harmony 
can never exist in a building, the subdivisions of which are contrived without 
such an attention to uniformity of character as to impress on the mind an idea 
of unity, and, if one may be permitted to use the term, an expression of the 
structure's purpose. It is, moreover, strictly to be attended to in regulating and 
modifying the decorations employed. For instance, delicacy, lightness, and 
excess of ornament would ill suit a building, the character and purpose of which 
were of a nature discordant w'ith those qualities. 

Richness and Simplicity ,—are qualities, in the discreet use of w hich 
Indian architects of the best ages excelled and carried artistically to the highest 
degree of perfection. 

As richness and simplicity belong exclusively to the third division of the 
art of building, vis,^ decoration, it follows that ornaments are to be chosen or 
rejected according to the association which exists between their adoption and 
the effects which they are calculated to produce on the mind. When an effect 
of grandeur and stability is aimed at, but few ornaments are admissible, 
because, many subdivisions of detail, which is the case where decoration is 
unsparingly used, destroy ideas of strength as they weaken, or appear to weaken, 
the parts whereon they are employed. Hence, according to the purpose of a 
work should ornamentation and variety therein be introduced into it, always 
bearing in mind that excess and overloading with ornament distract and fatigue 
the eye, and tend to destroy the effect of the best arranged designs. 

‘ Decoration when judidously introduced becomes in many instances a 
language, intelligible only, however, when the artist and spectator are con- 
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versant with the rules or grammar of the language. It'is then a system of 
hieroglyphic writing, and the building to ivhich it is applied becomes historicalp 
and* tells its tale more nobly and appropriately than it can ever do through 
the undignified medium of mural inscriptions. 

It may not be considered superfluous to draw the attention of the aspiring 
young architect to the following axiom:—A young man desirous of becoming 
an architect must first consult the best books at his disposal, as these are the 
school from which he must collect the rudiments of his profession. Then by 
’ practice, experience, and attentive observation, the rest may be attained, and he 
may become a skilled master of the art. 

The architect’s aim, as has been previously obsetv^ed, should be to erect 
handsome, strong, healthy, and well-arranged buildings; to estimate the cost 
of constructing the same; and to see that they are fabricated properly and 
without excessive expenditure. The principles of’ the art may, therefore, be 
ranged under four distinct heads—Distribution, Construction, Decoration, and 
Economy. 

Of Construction and Decoration it has already been shown whence his 
knowledge should* be collected; and of Distribution, which comprehends all 
particulars relative to health, convenience, comfort, pleasure, and profit, the 
artist may collect his general ideas from’books or observations made upon 
buildings erected for various purposes in different climates and at different 
times. But it Is only by practice in discovering the advantages or defects of 
situation; the nature of climates or aspects ; the qualities of air, water, soil, and 
many other things necessary to be known that the Architectural student can 
become expert. And, it is only by a thorough acquaintance with the customs 
and modes of living of his own times, and with the dispositions, amusements, 
occupations, and duties of his contemporaries, that he can effectually learn how 
to supply their wants or gratify their w'ishes. 

In countries where general custom governs most things, and where all 
persons of the same rank think, act, and live nearly after the same manner, the 


distributive part of Architecture has not so many difficulties^ But wherever that 
is not the case> every new employer opens a fresh field for investigatiorii and the 
artist's task is never at an end. 

The economy of Architecture is of so complicated and entensive a nature, 
that it is almost impossible for anybody to profess a perfect knowledge of it; 
much more for an architect, whose mind must be loaded with a great variety of 
other knowledge. When, therefore, an architect has fixed his abode in any 
particular country or city, ft will be best for him to limit bis researches at first 
to that place alone, informing himself of the different quarries, woods, kilns, 
seaports, or other markets whence that particular country or city is supplied 
with its building materials. He should next proceed lo make himself acquainted 
with the different natures and qualities of the materials; the best time for 
procuring them; the best means for transporting them to their destinations; Iheir 
value, and with the circumstances upon which that value depends, in order that 
he may be able to account for the fluctuation in prices and to ascertain what 
the different materials are worth. 

The chief difficulty as regards obtaining necessary information arises not 
only from the many causes upon which the value of things and the rise or fall 
of the same depends, but from the caution with which dealers and tradesmen of 
almost all denominations conceal the secrets of their trade and the real profit 
they have thereon. 

His next step must be to find out alt the able artists and artificers of the 
place and its environs; to form an acquaintance with them; to examine care- 
fully in what branches they particularly excel; bow far their skill extends; what 
their dispositions, circumstances and tempers are, and what their characters and 
connections may be : in order that by skilfully combining these particulars he 
may employ their abilities to the greatest advantage upon every occasion, both 
for their benefit and for bis own, 

, He must then make diligent enquiry in regard to the wages usually paid for 
each sort of workmanship or labour according to its degree of perfection ; how 
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much time and what material are requisite to produce given quantities thereof; 
what profits according to the usages of the place are allowed thereon to the 
master-workmen} and in what manner it is measured or accminted for when 
done, so that he may be entire master of his subject and be able to judge equit¬ 
ably betfveen the employer and employed as his station requires. These 
enquiries will at first be attended with considerable difliculty for reasons already 
mentioned. But, like propositions in geometry, one information will facilitate 
another, and In the course of a fevr years’ practice, the artist, if he be 
industrious and apt at receiving impressions, will have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of whatever concerns his own circle. 


S 
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PLATE L 

Bungri-dar-mahralf and PiUay^, 

The five different columns mihi$ plate came intauae after Jehangie/s reign* 
The technical name of the first ctJunm is k/iumiat and it is used in buildings 
of eveiy description. This kind of pillar is very beautiful in appearance, but 
on account of its delicacy it is generally made of stone, as ft is not durable in 
plaster. Where the dimensions of the walls involve great breadth double pillars 
are used. Below is a list of tlie technical names of the different parts or 
members of the columns:— 

Base— Tdfi, tnidkee, guth^ khmibh. 

Capital—753/, khutabh, 

and column. Raja Shaht. —This column is so named on account of its 
being used chiefly by the Hindoos. With the exception of its capital {Uumnay 
and its base \cho-oski') it entirely consists of mnikec work. 

^rd column, — Fringana, —This column owes its name to tho circumstance 
of Its having been adopted from the English style of architecture. U can be 
readily used both for stone and plaster. Its waving scroll work (Jahariya) is 
very beautiful. 

4/// column, yebaiigtef' Shaht. —So called on account of its being in vogue 
during the reign of Jehangier, the style being extensively adopted during his 
time and aftenvards. This column is plain but very beautiful. Tlie corbelling 
in the capital looks very elegant. On the four sides of the Idfi or base it has 
small mahrais carved in stone. 

St A column.—Sundooii.—So called owing to its width being greater than its 
breadth, the same as with a box. This also looks very beautiful. U Is more 
largely used both in stone and in plaster work. The style is plain, and chiefly 
used in buildings which have thick walls* Specimens of two kinds are given 
in the plate* A half or part of a pillar, the back of which is built into the wall 
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of a building is called an aieen* There are two aieeiis and two pillars in one 
The following figures shew the comparison between tlie different 
proportions of the five columns 
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It will be observed in Plate 1. that the different technical names of the parts 
of the arch are given. Such arches are called iiungri*dar-mahrah^ and are 
more generally used in all sorts of buildings than other arches are* When cut 
from a single block of stone they appear especially beautiful* This arch resem* 
bles a horse'sKoe in shape, and is drawn in the follovi'ing manner. Take |th 
ol the diameter of the arch and put it below the versed sine, consider that 
point as centre, describe a circle, and divide half of the arch as follows—It is 
required to make five hmigri. Divide the half arch in equal parts. Each 
CMWjfrf should be made of one [jart, the tragol i|. and the half i^hukka of fthsof 
a part. Allow for the breadth in the same manner lo tax or equal parts, and 
for the height 17 bux or equal parts as far as the tania. The chat meets the 
iania in the same plane according to the breadth of the base; the thickness of 
the chais and kcdttf together is equal to that of the architrave. The thickness 
of the kaiuf is less, and serves the purpose of a horizontal bracket, being meant 
to support the sardal or architrave. The chat in this place is attached sepa¬ 
rately, the reason for the separation being that, when economy is wished for, the 
katuf is made less thick, and when the whole is made in one block they are 
sunk in the block. ^ 
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PLATE II. 

The Shimer Go la Arch. 

These arches are specialities of the.Hindu style, and are used chieRy for 
large single openings and in saknchts. They are generally made where the 
arches are high and broad. These arches also resemble a horse-shoe, and arc 
drawn in the following manner*Add to the versed sine ^^th part of the 
diameter, and from the centre thus found describe a circle. Make 6 equal 
parts of the height or versed sine, and in 2^ parts of height and with 5J of 
breadth as major axis, describe an ellipse over the upper part of the arch, and 
in the remaining portion 2^ hux should be taken as a centre and a arch 
described on both sides. The breadth of the arch should be 10 hux and the 
height 6 lux. But this is not a hxed rule as much depends upon the nature 
and circumstances of the building. The plinth should be of one step ; and 
the khakaitdas, phrenda, and dasa. of this arch are generally of stone- if 
single pillars are fitted it will be a quadrant, otherwise aleens in pairs can be 
made. Panels are made in the spandrils of the arch, the decorations of which 
can be of various styles. Kulgee^ also known as katri^ are sometimes employed, 
and manoaris in the pashani, but simple lines are as often used. 


SHIMER GOLA ARCH 
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PLATE III. 

The Jahangiri Sidra, 

This sidra came into eKfstetice in the time of Jahangir. The thickness of 
the shaft ol this pillar bears the same ratio to its height as i to 9^. It has no 
arches. The lintels are supported over the horizontal brackets and covered hy 
the chat at the levels of the capitals m the same plane. In this plate the 
columns shown are of a very simple style, but they are frequently most elabo¬ 
rately inlaid with all kinds of coloured stones, examples of which will be found 

In Jahangir’s makai at Agra Fort. The best ratio of height to breadth of 

% 

opening is ( to ^4 i hut this rule is not absolute. It depends on circumstances. 
The plinth should be of one step, and the khakandas^ phrenda^ and dasa should 
be fitted proportionately. The shaft of this column is generally made in the 
figure of a dodecagon. Gaiibz look very nice in the capitals or ihimna. The 
top is squared so as to get the upper works at right angles to each other. 


PL.ATE IV. 

The Frtnga«a, 

This style of arch received its name because it was introduced during the 

British period. The outline of the arch bas been copied from European models. 

This arch is of an oval shape and looks well in the facade of a large building. 

The pillars or payas are of Indian style, are common, and require futs/iaHt and 

panels to be elegant. These panels are sunk and the tjara raised. The hurst 

or plinth is generally of one step or more as necessity requires. In the plinth 

khdkandast phrenda, and dasa are constructed as may be required in proportion 

to the height of the plinth. Its fashani axe always double, 

s 
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PLATE V, 

Entrance—itempo) Jahangir, 

•This arch was copied Irom ancient buildings, and has been handed don r 

from the time of Jahangir. It has. however, frequently been regarded as one of 
the new inventions of the period during which that emperor lived. The network 
on its pashani is four-flowered, or ch^phidh. The other decorations are 
mnjira or chain-work of several sorts. This shows that the art of fancy work, 
as shown in other plates, was less current at that time. The building from which 
the plate has been drawn looks very elegant. The bangris and nags of this arch 
are quite different from what are in use at present. The proportions are— 







Nag . 





The pashani surrounds the entrance on all Us three sides ; and the dasa 
is proportionately restricted. 


PLATE VL 

Principal Etttrance—Mahomedan Stjfle^ 

This is taken from the principal entrance of the Taj Mahal at Agra. It 
is very beautifully divided into proportions, and its decorations are simple. 
The arch, as a whole, is most graceful. In the vault, of the arch galibs are 
made, the details of which will be found in the Plate XXIV. Inscriptions 
in inlaid work will be generally found m the pashani. The kaiufs are 
mostly decorated with tracery or Inlaid work^ and the turrets oc guMttsla 
also called nurgistS.c^ made in the manner described in the remarks on Plate XIX. 
'the parapet is surmounted with kungoras^ and above them are -small openings 
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and little domes, which add greatly to its beauty. These are called jkomkts. 
This entrance Is made in octagonal shape, the two sides of the octagon being 
constructed Into a doublfe storey. The octagonal form is prepared lor the reason 
that it it were made in one straight line* it would look very heavy. This kind 
of pointed arch was introduced into India by the Mahomedans: no specimens 
being found to exist before their advent. In fact* arch work of any kind is not 
found in India before the Mahomedan era. In his handbook Mr. H. G. Keene 
tells us that the Taj was built by Italians. I do not know how far this Is 
correct; but it is certain that the men who built the Taj, also built the palace and 
the Jamma Musjid at Delhi. The names of these illustrious architects are Usta 
Hamed and Usta Heera of Narnol. near Delhi, one of them a mason and the 
other a sculptor. Their names still live in the designations given to two lanes 
in the vicinity of the famous Jamma MusjuL It would not be right to assert 
that before the erection of the Taj similar buildings did not exist in India; 
because Humayun's tomb, a very perfect type of this kind of structure, was 
built near Delhi about one hundred years previous to the time of Shah Jahan, 
and it would appear that the design of the Taj was taken from this edifice. 
The most casual comparison of these two buildings would substantiate the 
correctness of this statement. 

CoTistruciwn. 

The breadth of the large opening is 4I bux and the height 6| bux. The 
height of the entrance below the paskanixs 7 and below the kangoras^ bttx. 
The height of the kujtgoras Is § bux, and that of the small arch below the pbomb 
b»x. The breadth of the inner opening is 2 bux, the height up to the spring 
log 3^ bux, and the total height 4I bux. The pasfiani commences above the 
i/ara, which is made to project above the plinth, generally to the height of 3 
or feet. 
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PLATE VII. 

Hindu Afchtteeiure^Principal Biitruncet 

This kind of principal entrance is in Hindu style. Its kaiufs^x^ decorated 
with rising and undulating fIower*work. G&Ubi are made over the vault of the 
entrance. The sides of the entrance are adorned with the double^storied 
Hhdura^, The network of brndrootni over its pashani and the mm on the 
ijar& of this network are carved. Nurgh are made on both of its corners, and 
the balcony above the pashani stands over the brackets. In the space between 
the two brackets panels are made, and chhujja and railings stand over the 
balcony. These railings are generally half a yard in height, and complete the 
first storey. 

In the second storey chhujjas are surmounted with flying leaves or 

mcjpuiias, and on both sides of the rajashahi dome nalkidar ckhatyis with jkamkis 
of garlic shape are made, finishing off with kulnsk at the head. 

The height and breadth of the first storey of the entrance are at a ratio of 
3 4 i snd the breadth and height of the middle portion at a ratio of a to ^o. 
The centre opening is intended to be used for purposes of ingress and egress, 
while the double*storied Hhdaras on either side are for the use of door-keepers. 
The height of the nalkidar chhatri in the storey above should be two-thirds of 
that in the first storey. It is inferred from the experience of buildings that 
the height^ of upper stories should always be less than that of the lower stories 
a proceeding which not only furnishes elegance to the edifice, but ensures its 
durability as well. 

The following description of the horizontal brackets is not considered out 
of place here:— 

The greatest care must always be taken m fixing the brackets, otherwise 
the giving way of the whole range may be feared. First of ail it is necessaiy to 
ascertain that the wall-plates are very firmly compacted. The brackets should 
then be stitched to the small flat iron hooks, which are fixed into the wall-plate, 
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by means o( melted lead poured down into its holes. The spaces between the 
brackets should then be filled with masonry. There are many other ways of 
fixing the brackets. Sometimes they are fixed by means of panjalees or wooden 
frames specially intended for the purpose. Others again are secured in the 
hollows left in course of construction in the walls; and when the wall is dry and 
stones have been placed over the boles, the brackets are fixed in the hollows, 
which should be closed with lime and pieces of stone thrust tightly into them. 
This method of fixing brackets is only useful in a country where roofs are 
covered by slabs; and the architect's choice of the different nrethods in vogue 
can well be guided by observation. 

yUoJbas chbujja. —The best way of constructing these is by first fixing 
the stones of the ehhujjas into the hollows of the wall left for the purpose in 
the course of construction, and by thrusting the stone pieces tightly into them 
when the wall is dry. This mode of constructing ekbujjas is for the most part 
applicable w'hen plaster is applied. But when stone facing is used, stone 
gurdanas are built in the wall, the flags of the ckhufja over such gurdmas 
being let into the masonry. These flags should be supported by props on the 
scaffolding, which should not be removed until the parapet is finished and the 
whole thing is dry. 
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PLATE VUL 

TJie Naiktt^ar CAAairt, 

This cMairi is also called Rajashahi. It b especially o( Hindu style. It 
has 4 j 7 toomhs on 4 cornerSi oval domes on its pas/iant, and a large dome In the 
centre. In the middle opening, It is usual to erect a stdra with tracery decora> 
ttons. But as this makes it look very heavy, the sAir/ier arch is fitted in its 
place, with the view of making it lighter in appearance, and also that much 
space may not be left between the pashaai and the opening. The shtmer goia 
arch is generally preferred when the opening is intended to be greater in height 
than what it is in breadth. Railings are always erected on all its four sides, 
but as the beauty of the columns and ijara would have been hidden, they arc 
omitted in the plate. In erecting shah nashins Indian potentates also much 
prefer this kind of facade. Works of this style are generally found at Delhi, 
Agra, Jeypore, and Ulwar. The one in the Balabhgurh palace, near Delhi, is as 
good a specimen as any others, A ckhatri of this kind is erected near the 
Maharaja of Ulwar’s tank at the back of his court. Afaysfan's arc made in the 
Hhakandas <ii ihejhootfihis above the kuftgaras, Afarwarts derive their name 
from Marwar, where they were invented, and where they are found in ancient 
buildings. The temple of the Maharaja Ajaipal, at Ajmere, erected long before 
Mahomedan rule existed in India, has Us dome entirely filled with them. The 
length and breadth of this chhatri, being square, is 4a busi each, but the pro¬ 
portions of the shimer gafa arch do not correspond to those given in Plate 11 . 
Its aleeas are to tux in height. The total height of i\\iishimer gala is 18 Aux, and 
its breadth 14 bttx f the breadth of the arch in each comer is 7 hux ; the height 
of the «a/Kfrora the floor to the kangoras Is 24^ bux} the dome 32^ Aux ; the 
height of the ends to the gtitdanas of the chhujjas 17 hux ; to the kangoras 
21 iu-v, and to jhmmkh eg hux. The height of the large dome from the 
floor is 46 biiX, and that of the kursi 74 hux. The proportion from the projec¬ 
tion to the height of the should be in the ratio of 3 to i. 
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PLATE IX. 

The Sikhar-dar Mandar, 

The design of this plate is taken from the Muitkamishwar Temple at Agia. 
Though recently built, it is a copy of ancient Hindu temples. Its plinih of 
b»x compels admiration, and its square but conical dome has around its surface 
a series of small domes of the same shape, arranged in rows, and not less attrac¬ 
tive to the spectator. An imitation of the sun is placed on the top of the 
pinnacles or kuluzK Its chhujja is not of the same proportions given in 
previous plates, because it is here constructed In lieu of a cornice. This design 
is generally used for temples, but Anglo-Indians are using them nowadays in 
ordinary buildings; for Instance, both sides of the principal entrance to the Mayu 
College at Ajmere are adorned with small chhatm of similar conical domes. 


PLATE .X. 

The Bungla. 

Consisting of a mixture of several different styles taken from as many 
different buildings, the bungla has'been adopted for the Maharajah of Ulwar*S 
railway station. It belongs to the Hindu order of architecture, and it would 
be desirable to call it a building of the Ra^ashahi kind. Its chhujjas are named 
}koJha& or leaning chhujjas, and it has double ftashanis^ Being somewhat less in 
its breadth it cannot be said to be a square building. 1 f its length is 24 bux, its 
breadth should be 22 bux. Its chhujjas are crowned with mojpufias or flying 
leaves. The pinnacles are five in number lengthwise, but only one would be 
visible breadthwise. The centre opening has been constructed a little higher 
than the other openings on the two sides in order to cover the space caused by 
the roundness of the poskani. Were this not so, the space between the 
pashani and the arch would have been too prominent and open. If in this 
blank space luttis or tracery were used in accordance with present custom, the 
buijding would have a heavy appearance. The advantage gained by making 
the middle opening higher than the other two openings is that an air of light- 
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ness may be imparted to the nrhole structure. Its dome is oval because the 
length of the bungls is greater than its breadth. The pendants generally made 
in its inner corners are described in detail In the explanations appended to 
Plate XX. 


Construction^ 


/Curst or plinth..,.,,.,... 3^ bux. 

Height of pilhiT.... to 6 ux, 

Height from fiooi* to iB iux. 

„ „ „ to20^ bux, 

. to sctiga . J^ibux. 

Total height ..... 28^ bux- 

Length of ... 27 brix. 

Breadth of central opening 6 bux, 

„ of side opening 5 bttx^ 


PLATE XI. 

The Poirtte/i Dome, 

Fig. I. The iChasdan-ki Chhairi .—As its name implies this chhatri or 
dome is of the khasdan type. Its kangorus are made In the form of a crown, 
and the dome ts gracefully raised to a point above it. Its jhojhao chhujjas are 
undulating. 1 have never met antK similar chhujjas except in the temple of 
Baba Nanuk at Amriisur, and there these undulating decorations largely con¬ 
tribute to the elegance of the structure. On the three centres of the undulated 
jhojhm ckitjja in each face of the ehhairi pinacles or kuluss are made. The 
Dasa is covered with floral ornamentation either carved Jo stone or made in 
plaster. 

Construction, 


Height of a/ecn .... 9 

„ of opening .... t6 bwx. 

Breadth of opening .... 9^ bux, 

% 
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These propaitions differ somewhat from those given In Plate X. Like the' 
hi?i^Ia it has twQ paxAatits, The height of the chAuJja from the floor is 
to the dome it is 29^ Imx, and from the dasa to the crowm 24I iuxt 
a mistake this is given in the plate as 22Its corners^ though projeeiing, are 
equal to the thickness of the wall. N^urgts are made on the centers. 

Fig. 2. This i^hAairit having for its peculiarity a garlic-like dome, was 
first used in the reign of jehangir- The kind of chhHjja employed in this 
species of ehkatri differs in its proportions from those given in Plate I, The 
reason assigned for Ibis is that the brackets in this case are projectingi and as 
the ckhujjas also project forward they give more shade. Thus, h may be said* 
that these ckhujjas are indebted for their durability to the edifice. They are 
not only agreeable to the eye, but they are useful, as they answer the purposes 
of a small verandah. Its stone brackets are made to fit into each other over 
the columns, as if they were stuck to each other, and then covered over by the 
fatno or lintel, and the ctiQis are subsequently fixed into them. Its columns are 
of the tbie of Jehangir. 


Cf^nstruction. 

The square of the chhatri from centre of one 

pillar to centre of the other ... 10 hux. 

Height of pillar.... 10 bux. 

Height to lintel...... (3 bux. 

„ to parapet... iS hux. 

If of dome... 34 bnx, 

3- SiVirz-fl.—This is generally fitted into the baradaree, so called 

because the three openings on each of the four sides give in all twelve openings. 
As its pasAant and }ho)ftao chhttjjas are oval, the centre opening in order to be 
kept higher is made larger than the two other openings on each side of it. One 
of its being within jh&jhao chhujja^ which Is surmounted by living 

leaves, the symmetry of the structure would have been spoilt had the stdam 
pot been surrounded with the other pas/mm, A dos/i and horizontal brackets 
or form could subsequently be attached. Its plinth consists only of one step. 
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The centre opening in this plate is 4i bux and the side openings are H *"-*-‘* 
It is apparent that the difference in the height of both openings in Plate I. is 
due to the length being obstructed by the work above. Had the openings in 
this plate been in accordance with the proportions given in Plate I., iht dihujjas 
and flying leaves on the top would not have looked well. The height of the 
column is 9 bm, and the height of the centre opening is 17 bux. The whole 
sidara hemg square, its height and breadth are equal or 21 bux each. If the 
drawing were made in accordance with the proportions set for the sidara in 
Plate I„ the height would have increased greatly, and the edifice would have 
had an awkward appearance. This kind of sidara is made when it is desired 
to Increase the height of the building. The addition of flying leaves increases 
the height, and gives it the appearance of a crown. 


PLATE Xn. 

The Hmki PaAAw ChhairL 

This octagonal chhttiri Is generally built by the Hindus for their temples 
in honour of Mahadco. It has eight openings; and as it is often found in 
Mahomedan buildings, it may be considered to be of composite style. In 
Mahomedan buildings its columns are similar to those given in Plate III., and 
are of Mahomedan style. The work inside tlie dome is represented in 
Plate XXV., Fig. 2 , This work is also Indian, and in Mahomedan buildings the 
l^aNds are like those given in Plate XXIV. Calibs arc of several sorts, but this 
specimen Is one of the best. The proportions of the breadth of its openings 
are less than those given in Plate I., this being due to lire octagonal form of the 
c/i fmtri. The breadth of the openings over these columns looks small. R educed 
columns would not be appropriate to the chftaid, and increased openings would 
make the dthalri heavier. On this account it has been proportioned ihus:- 
Breadth of c/i/ialn\ 17 bi>x-, breadth of opening, he\ght, i2\ &ux; 

height reaching to chftujjas up to the gitrdanas, 15 ^ bux \ and to the parapet, 
igi bttxi the whole height up to the dome, 30^ btve. The proportions of the, 
dthnjja are the same as given in the other plates. 
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PLATE XIIL 

The Shahnaskiit ka Bungia* 

These thahnashins are generally made in walls at the height of aj feet or 
more from the floor, a portion of the thickness of the wall being taken for the 
purpose. Its lower portion on which the arch rests is called the mooiidha or 
stool. li^chhnjjas are ptojhao or leaning, and the dome is Rajshahi, 11 belongs 
to the Hindu order of architecture, the style of the arch being that knoivn as 
Fringana, Similar moendkas will be found In other plates also, but the difference 
in the proportions given here is due to the increase of projection- The depth 
of the bxingla depends upon the projection and thickness of the wall; however, 
it can he computed according to w'hatever the requirements may be. The 
plate represents a &hahnaihin with only one opening, but those with three open- 
lings have greater claims on the score of beauty and elegance (see Plate VIII). 
Its shape will be gathered from the nalkidar ckhatri described m Plate VIII, 
The leading staircase in such thhairh is private, and made in such a way 
as not to injure their appearance or cause any inconvenience in their use. 
Shaknashim like these, but having three openings, are found in the Maharaja of 
Balabhgurh’s palace near Delhi, the inner seats of which are made broad and 
long, thus contributing greatly to the ease and comfort of the sitter. They 
not only give additional splendour to the buildings to which they are applied, but 
establish the reputation of their erectors as skilful artisans. Their staircases 
should be constructed open either from behind or at such a place in the wall as 
will not spoil the beauty of the edifice. When niches are made in rooms, either 
for decorative or for more useful purposes, the principal niche is constructed in 
this style. 

Cofisiruction. 

Height of pillar.... gj hix. 

of opening... 

Breadth of opening ... g 

Total height.. , 
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PLATE XIV. 

Oriel WindoTs, 

This window was adopted for the Canning College at Lucknow, and much 
resembles English oriel windows. When 1 visited Rajputana I found that this 
description of window was by no means a new thing, for I met with a good 
many works in this style. Similar windows are not prevalent at Agra or Delhi, 
but are very numerous in Ajmere and Jeypore. It will appear from its plan that it 
is the half of an octagon. The pedestal is made for its support. Above it in 
each comer two aUem are raised in an octagonal shell, affording many advan¬ 
tages, In addition to the elegance these give to the building, they are the best 
conveyers of light; and this light, coming from a distance, is faint as if obtained 
through a verandah. Then, in the inner room, at the height of feet, it forms 
a very suitable seat, and furnishes a good view of all without. In the upper 
story it forms a similar seat for taking the air in the hot months. It.^ dome 
isa quarter ofasphere, the wall supporting its thrust. From outside it resembles 
a phamos or lantern, improving the beauty of the chhatru Its height is nearly 
equal to Us breadth, and its depth is equal to half its breadth. Its projection is 
made with corbelling. The projection together with the wall is bux. The 
breadth is 17 hux. The height of the pedestal is hux. The height of the 

window to the parapet 17^ hux, and the whole height to the dome is 27^ bux. 
The sill of the window is 12 bux from the floor. 


PLATE XV. 

Niches. 

These niches are generally made in the depth of a wall and very frequently 

in lieu of windows. When not absolutely necessary they are still made for 

purposes of adornment. They are sometimes utilized lor the reception of 

statues or fountains, and to avoid blank spaces being left. Care should always 

be taken not to confound the windows with the door, and the comers, &c., 

should invariably be made in their places and not anywhere tn the middle, 
& 
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To secure elegance in appearance everything must be appropriately placed. 
The projection of the nmndim is very little, and therefore reduces the height. 
Leaves are made on the vault of the niche, as it is necessary to beautify both 
top and bottom. It presents the same appearance as a panel. 

Consiruciion, 


Breadth 

Height ..... '4 

Breadth of panel.... )0 hux^ 

Height .... '5 

Height of .... ^ux^ 


PLATE XVI. 

m 

The Vaulted Arch. 

This arch Is made over an entrance gate or where it is required to close up 
ihe openness of a verandah, and it affords both beauty and protection. A door 
is fitted to the inner opening which is not shown in the plate, aird the vaulted 
arch is erected on the outer side. At bottom the opening is at right angles, 
but the top IS made circular to receive the vault of the arch by means of 
corbelled tiichea, and at the ends where the roundness ceases, bungns are made, 

Con$tru€tio7^M 


Breadth of outer gate ..... t 5 ***** 

Height of outer gate .... bux. 

Breadth of inner door ...... S hux. 

Height of inner door,,.. 19 hux. 

Bungris . ..... a hux. 

Nag . i hux. 

Height of column .... it hux- 

Height of ijaram plinth 7 hux. 
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PLATE XVII. 

Comer To'jaer for Palaces or Gardens. 

These square corner towers arc generally erected in the comers of garden 
and palace compounds. Its plan has been taken from the Jumma Musjid at 
Delhi, but there is a little difference between the two. Its first story resembles 
a plinth and the chhujjas stand over the gurdanas Instead of over the bracket. 
The first story is built as high as the garden wall; and the baradharizhoyt it 
has been surmounted urith a dome. This square tower embellishes the blankness 
of dead garden’ walls; and, besides being useful in oth er ways, the baraihart 
makes a good summer-house or w'atch-tower, The lower story may be utilized 
as a store-room or godovm. Trellis-work or panels should be constructed in 
the taiya or low railing, as vacant corners never look nice, and something like 


a suraki should also be made over them. 

Construction, 

Plinth ..... t 

Breadth of tower...... 4 ^ 

Height to ... 4^ bux. 

Height of ..... 3 ^ biiit. 

Height of to parapet.,5 bux. 

Height of ..... i 


The proportions of the chhujja and its slope are the same as given in 
preceding plates. The pillars are the same as described in Plate fll. If the 
baradhari were made of red atone and the dome of white or coloured marble, it 
would very much improve the appcarauce. 


PLATE XV] 11 . 

Octagonal Corner Tower. 

This kind of octagonal comer tower is intended to improve the appc.'ir- 
ance of the comers of palaces, and is employed in structures of more than one 
story, it will be seen from the plate that its outward portion has been made 
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into something like verandahs^ which are adjoining the real verandah, and 
which have been called is// or the sentinel’s pacing-room. Thakm- 

das^ pftrenda, and dosa are first made in the plinth, horizontal brackets are next 
fixed, and the chhujjas are designed with the view of afi^ording opportunities for 
taking the air. 

The First Story, — In each side of the octagon of the first story a niahra 
or opening with all its requirements, as described in other plates, is made; in 
every open side chkujjas are placed over the brackets, fixed on the dasa^ and 
protected by iakyas or railings, after the fashams of the first story have 
been constructed. These chkujjas may be used as summer-seats. 

The Second Story. — This is made in accordance with the first story, and 
any others, if required, should be added in like manner. The chhujja of the 
second story, supported by brackets and surmounting the jhejkao chhujja, 
must from-its height furnish an e[egant appearance to the tower. .\n octagonal 
or dome, as described in Plate Xfl,, serving as a crown to the whole 
structure, stands over the highest story, adding to its beauty and proving 
useful in other ways. Spiral staircases are often made in such towers, and the 
chhatri affords a landing to the staircase as w'ell as serves as a protection from 
the inclemencies of the weather. Similar towers are erected on the comers of 
the river frontage of the Taj Mahal at Agra. 


PLATE XIX, 

Corners. 

The middle figure of this plate is in the Hindoo style of architecture, but 
the other two belong to the Mahomedan style. In it undulations are can-ed 
on its octagon, and the base and capital are in accordance with the column 
called khumha already described in Plate 1. The pillar on the left is also octa- 
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gonal, but each of its eight sides is roufided off outwards. On the points where 
two sides nieet a iriangtilar t ’n.d is iuade» and a small chui/'t called a is 

etecied on the top tvith the fixed in its i/itfttiscs or sliafiing, with a dome 

shaped like a garlic and ? pinnacle above it. Bunds arc general! y in the place where 
the cornice of a house comes in. The column on the right is also octagonal, and 
is termed Its on liie top correspond with the cornice of the whole 

cd)5cej and stand over the pasL'fftti, Two*!birds of the come between 

the kangoras, the rest jutting out abovCf and resembling a pinnacle. It is 
usual to leave the top of the middle figure stjuared w'ithout any superstructure. 


PLATE XX. 


This plate -rpresems a Mahomedaii corner jnllar found at Quiab, neat 
Delhi. •'eefed over I-e tomb of the Emperor Altamsh, and is octagonal also, 
fn its Tniddli* ai d Tir tts ends it has square dnttfh which look very elegiiiit. 
T*/Ars or pFUiels are made on every side. In its con struct ton t Sw.t should he 
allowed for its thickne^: and J7i Anx for its height. But these proportion:, art 
not ..bsolute, as ihc height may be Increased as much as is desired. The base 
and capitrl are of a style which existed anterior to Mahomedan rule. 


The Pedest-iL- This is generally placed under the base of the pillar, and 
comes of use in cases where the paytt is to be heigivleued. This pedestal js 
very useful for the adornmcni of rooms. It becomes very often necessary lhai 
the pfiytjs should be raised higher. The advantage gained by this arrangement 
is that It prc*ent'e (he or basu^ Iroiii bcirg hidden by men standing round 

it or sitl! "g on the seat, a circumsi-incc ih.it detracts froi. t ie beauty of its 
appearane-*, Somruiiics these pedes tak arc ornamented v. ah sit ling horiS oi 
other stiitu-^s; at other times they .trc leit brtrei and then they iifiord sitting 


acoomiiioda.ion foi itidivttlnais V ho nav ''is'l i 


he gardens in which ihey ate erected. 


Ornamentrl fio^ er po.s and vases the reception of plants are not unfrequensiy 


placer! on ibe'-t, 

to 
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PLATE XXr. 

Minarets <■ 

The specimens given in ihe plate are copies of the minarets adorning the 
Jumma Musjid at Delhi. They consist of three stoiys, but only two siorys 
are here shown. In the original at the Musjid while marble stripes are Inlaid 
in red stone. These minarets are erected in both comers of the above-men¬ 
tioned edifice, and can be seen from a distance of about 20 mites, their height 
increasing the splendour of the stnicturet They arc made as high as they are, 
in order that they may be seen from a distance. .Ascent and descent are 
obtained by means of a spiral staircase within its body. The height of its first story 
and of its plinth should be equal to that of the main building; and a door should 
be made in such, a manner as to give easy ingress to the tower from the roof 
and yet not be visible from the outside. The domes of the ehkniris are made 
of the iesnt or garlic shape. The body of the pillar should be reduced a little 
in the second story In comparison with the first, but in such a manner as not to 
be descried by the eye at first glance. This decrease will at the same time 
lighten the structure. 

The second tower in the plate is a specimen of the minarets found employed 
in the Taj at Agra, and is circular in its body. The originals of these columns 
stand at the four corners- of the Taj, but they can also he used in two corners 
only, should tour corners not be available, as in the Jumnia Musjid at Delhi. 
These minarets are made of white marble inlaid with black marble. Gurdanas 
and brackets are both made in the cbkitjjtu of floral designs and not little 
pretensions to beauty. There arc several other kinds of minarets, as, for 
example, the very lofty Qutab Mtnar, and the magnificent tower of Chiti^re-^ 
gttrh. The domes and chhnins of both columns are alike in construction, but 
tlat ot the first is made of red-sartdslone w'ith white marble inlaid w'ith black, 
and that of the second entirely of white marble. 
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PLATE XXII. 

Panels. 

Panels or diias are essential to beauty, and are used to avoid the deform* 
ities caused by blank and dead walls. They are generally made in plinths, 
openingS) roofSp payos^ and Jambs. All masons carve these in stone mth 
decorations in the shape of flowers and leaves or undulations (ie/s), hut they 
are often as skilfully made in brick-work; however, they do not look so well tn 
the latter as they do in stone or plaster, Panels are sunk, raised, or made level 
with the surface of the xvalL There is no limit in the variety of them. Specil- 
luens of three kinds are given in Plate X„ and of two others in Plate XVI. 


PLATE XXIll. 

The Tasiftdar Gutnbus. 

This kind of dome is Mahomedan in style. Its payas and aleens arc 
ordinary khumbas. but its side openings are somewhat narrow. The pasiiam in 
the centre Is like that of the Rungla Dome, and M^'kultish and dome resemble 
those of a tasia. Its dome is a hyperbola. Mojputias or flying leaves of the 
kind employed In the Bungla are used for decorative purposes. Its chhujjas 
are jhojhao, and the balcony is placed upon gurdanas Instead of brackets. Such 
gnrdanas are made with corbelling with the ordinary takya over it. This kind 
of dome is erected upon towers and hao^js or corner tower, and is, generally, 
preferred by Mahomedans. Its proportions in bux are given in the plate. 
Such chhatrht like baradaris^ arc erected over square edifices. 
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PLATE XXIV- 
GoHds, 

These are largely used by Maltomedans in ihe decoration of the ceiling oJ 
their domes. They resemble the facets of a diamondi and the plate shows the 
method of their construction in half a dome. A small circle (size optional) 
termed the eye of the dome, is drawn round the centre of the dome. The 
rircmnferences of the horizontal and vertical primitives of the dome is next 
divided into as many circles as are required. In the plate, the horizontal 
primitive is divided into 40, and the vertical primitive Into 20 circles, reducing 
the height of each vertical primitive as much as the versed sines of their 
divisions. On the circumference of the horizontal primitives draw panels resem¬ 
bling small arches, each occupying two divisions. It should be here observed 
that two divisions are not absolutely necessarysometimes the height of the 
arches being extended over ihree divisions and sometimes less. Then draw 
waving lines radiating from the summit ol each arch and reaching to the eye of 
the dome. These lines form by their intersection small quadrilateral figures 
which, whatever material they may consist of, either stone or plaster, may be cut 
like the facets of a Uiernondi In the small circle or eye, straight or waving 
lines may be arranged to look like rays; by which proceeding it will be found 
that the whole surface of the dome wHIl present the appearance of a superfi¬ 
cies cut with several angles, as like the diamonds cut. 
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PLATE XXV 


Hour tl'Terent specimens of roofs are shown in ibis plate. The first is a 
corbelled d.ime; the second a liemij-pherical dome; '.he third a flat moj in cut 
stone ; and tne tou;tK is called hhattvi*buMdi-ki^citiiufi 


Figure j of die plate has been taken from the temple nf Raja Prtth\i 
Raj d.t Ajmeoj. i .e v>hrle of it is wo*-Iccd in corbels in stone, and manv kinds 
0^ wrtmflrij in tile .«ame material are made inside the dome, The eye of the 
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dome IS ornamented wilh lotus flowers. This temple was built before the 
Mahomedan era, which proves that the Hindoos were not familiar with arch¬ 
work in ancient times* 

Figure 2 represents the roof of a temple at Delhi and is very plain, its 
decorations consisting of simple streaks. This kind of roof is mostly always 
made for temples on account of its producing a good echo. 

Figure 3 is a flat roof found engraved in stone in the abovementioned 
temple at Ajinerci and consists entirely of chain work and vuinssarts. 

The decorations shown in Figure 4 are what is known as bundrumi jal or 
network, bordered with tracery. This kind of network is generally made on 
wood and is commonly used in many of the buildings at Delhi, The term 
signities of or belonging to Ro&tn," the Hindustani name for Conslan* 
tinople, whence it was brought to the East by the Mahomedans, It may be 
painted in various styles. There is no lack of different kinds of Hindustani 
rooRngs, some of which are neat, while many can lay claim to be ranked with 

k 

what is elegant . 


PLATE XXVI. 

f/oors, 

A few specimens of floors are given in this plate. These floors are often 
formed of stones of various colours. 

Figure t is called cMtejj/ans or hexagonal. 

Figure 3 is called yVafu fi/tffol, from its being an imitation of the blossoms 
of a kind of grain. 

Figure 3 is also called/ ojpa but it will be observed that the pattern 
of the blossoms is different from the foregoing. 

Figure 4 is called kishlgedart or boat-shaped. 

Figure 5 is called cftowpliooliaf or four-flow'cred. 

Figure 6 is called phool chhe^uajis, or having flowers in the shape of a 
heicagon. ' 

11 
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The manner of their construction is detailed together with that of jaiees or 
lattices in Plate XXVIII. Various other kinds of floors are made in India, 
equally attractive in appearance. These patterns are sometimes inlaid on stone, 
and sometimes stones and tiles are cut out in their shapes and fixed together 
in good and fine mortar. 


PLATE XXVII. 

Parapets. 

Parapets are also of various styles- Five specimens are given in the plate, 
from which it will be easy to form a general idea of what they are like. Figure 
[ represents a kuigra of the Hindoo style, and is made by dividing the 
proposed height into three equal parts by drawing' three equidistant lines at a 
distance, say, of one supposed ^ux from each other. Like in the hungridar 
arch, iiungtis should be erected in its upper portion. Corresponding hungris 
should be similarly sunk in the opposite or lower portion. Care should be taken 
to make the raised or upright bungris look exactly like the sunken or downward 
btittgris as is given in the specimen. 

Figure 2 contains two Mahomedan specimens. These are made almost 
in the same way as the specimen in Figure i< The upper portion is constructed 
in just the same manner as Figure i; the lower portion, how'ever, being different. 
Us height is 3 bux and the half kungera is one lengthways. 

Figure 3 delineates a style found both in Mahomedan and Hindoo build- 
ings, SD that it it difficult to say to which oation the credit of the design ought 
to be given. Preponderance of opinion attributes its origin to the Hindoos, 
because the pattern of its lower portion coincides with what is found In ancient 
Hindustani buildings. Us proportions are the same as those of the preceding 
two parapets, Tiw—height 3 bux and the half kttttgara 1 bux lengthways. 

Figure 4 is found in ancient buildings and is undoubtedly Hindoo in its 
origin. Its height of 3 bux b divided into 7 parts, and the breadth of the 
space to be occupied by each kungera should also be divided into six parts, each 
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of these parts being equal to each of the parts into which the height js dividetl. 
The iuH^ara itself lakes up the space occupied by five of these parts of the 
breadth, the remaming part out of the six being left for the intervals on either 

side of each kungora* 

In Figure 5 we have a very simple but none the less choice specimen of 
parapet design found in the royal buildings of Agra and Delhi. Such a pattern 
is generally adopted for fortresses* the apertures being used as loopholes for 

musketry. 


PLATE XXVtll. 

Lattice Work. 

The art of making lattice work ranks with the most skilful professions of 
India. The plate gives six different kinds of lattice work, which may be made 
In various ways, three of these being noticed below. 

(1) Inlaid work in which stones of different colours are 
used, when well finished, rivals the handiwork of Nature itself. Leaves and 
flowers are very skilfully imitated and elaborated by the process of inlaying, the 
best specimens extant being afforded by the Taj Mahal and Sikandra at Agra. 

(2) Stogie IVori .—Lattices carved in stone or marble are works of the 
greatest dexterity, betraying great skill on the part of the carvers. 

(3) Piaster (fV/t.—Where stones cannot conveniently be had. lattices 
are frequently cut in plaster. This method will now be detailed 

First build up the place where the trellis or lattice work is to be made with 
a thin wall of rubble masonry or brick and lime, In order that it may serve as^ 
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temporary backing. When no longer required, this may be removed. The Ume 
should be obtained from good limestone and should be kept stacked for upwards 
of half an hour. It is next passed through a sieve and rendered quite free from 
all lumps. One-third 6oe saerkee is now added to the lime and the whole, 
quantity is well mixed together, very little water being added to the 
mixture. 

A clear space is then levelled off on the ground, and the mortar is spread 
over it m a layer 2 or 3 inches thick, and as soon as it acquires a consistency 
sufficiently strong to bear the impression of the finger, the mass should be 
divided by the trowel into small bricks, sized not more than 3 x inches, 
A larger size than this would probably cause fracture of the brick. 

A thin brick wall is then built up in front of the temporary backing men¬ 
tioned above; and a small quantity of the finest mortar, composed of one part 
lime and four parts soarAee, is used for cementing these bricks together, the 
wall surface being carefully levelled by means of floats and straight edges. 
Then allow this to dry for about a day. 

On the next day the pattern required is drawn on it by means of compasses 
or a string pow'dercd with charcoal. If an elaborate pattern ts required, it is 
first drawn on paper and then pricked through. The paper is then placed on 
the surface of the wall, and on powdered charcoal being scattered over it 
the required pattern is left on the wall. The hollow spaces are then neatly cut 
out with fine pointed trowels and chisels, water being gently sprinkled on the 
work as it proceeds to keep it mo'ist. 

The pattern Is cut rig ht through to the backing, which is removed in two 
or three days or as soon as the lattice is sufficiently dry to stand by itself. The 
work may be coloured in whatever tint is desired. And if it should be desired 
to polish the lattice, this may be done by applying a thin coat of pure lime and 
powdered marble well mixed and sifted, and polished after a day or so with the 
same instruments used before. When it is properly polished, it presents the 
rppearance of pure marble and will last for many years, 
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Mode of deiineatioH of iailtce Tcork designs. —In order that the student may 
obtain some knowledge of their mode of delineation, linear drawings of some of the 


PLATE XXIX. 

Lattice Work. 

Six other specimens of lattice work are furnished in this plate, respectively 
called— 

Phunda Chhewans. 

Mukra. 

Gaz Athwans. 

■ ■ * 

Chokee Athwans. 

Bindhee Athwans. 

Kooza Bundroom* 


PLATE XXX. 

Lattice Work, 

This plate also contains six other specimens of jaii or lattice work, oijf.— 
Khurpa Benti. 

Malund. 

Gol PhooL 
Dholuck. 

Seepra Sada. « 

Luhurya. 

U 
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PLATE XXXI. 

Maharaja Ulaiar's Staiim<. 

This is the frontage of the private railway station of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Ulwar, and is situated about a mile from that city. The buildings 
consist of a station and other minor and miscellaneous buildings, and the style 
of architecture throughout is purely modern Hindu style. It consists of a 
central hall and two rooms with a covered platform for His Highness’s carriage. 
The details of the design have been taken from some of the best known and most 
admired types and forms—^an important and pleasing structure. It consists 
of a central or entrance hall, leading from which on one side is a retiring room 
for ladies, and on the other, one of the same dimensions for gentlemen. The front 
of the building is shaded by a broad and handsome verandah, while at the back 
there is a covered platform and line of rails connected with the other station 
lines, so that the entrance of His Highness or any member of his family can be 
strictly private. The court yards on either side of the building are added for 
this purpose also. The whole of it is in stone and marble. This plate is only 
given to enable the student to see for himself how all the distinct portions of 
the edifice, which go to Form one harmonious whole, are put together. The 
central arch over the main entrance is of white marble, and the whole structure 
is of red stone. The middle portion of the building is projected forward of the 
two wings, and is half octagonal, two sides of the octagon being divided Into 
two stories, each containing a niche. The central arch is what is called bimgri^ 
dar^ and the style of the openings in the two wings is ^himer gola. Over all 
three openings decorations oichajjas and flying leaves are placed very effectively 
Kimgcras are made on the parapet. On each comer a small ckhatri is 
erected; while a bangla, as in Plate X, crowns the central hall, adding to the 
beauty of the w hole and proving of good service as a summer seat. The roof 
is vaulted and adorned with galibSt and the inside walls of the rooms are 
covered with Hindustani decorative w*ork. The whole edifice was built at the 

expense of the Maharaja, and is the only station of its kind in all the Indian 
railways. 
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PLATE XXXn, 

Detail of Entrance^ Mahrah, 

In this plate the details of a Hindustani mahrah are given. Its ntahrah, 
katufj peshj marwaris, efiowkt\ surv, pay as, &c., &c,, are shown on a large 
scale- The drawing is taken from an ordinary native dwelling-house at Agra 
in the locality known as Nimuci-ki-mumiu It is cut out in stone, but carved so 
well as to carry the appearance of having been graven in wax. The work is of 
the most ordinary Hindustani style, and is found in the houses of people who 
could not be classed among the wealthy. Tracery on its and ^<wrwM 

dowers over its chukka in the centre are made. Its and the k/iakaitilax 

of its c/jowitt are decorated with OTimrflriV. Its ijartt is ornamented with the 
surv or cypress tree; and on its nasufc or outer comer imitation rope-w’ork adorns. 
In the panels of the cko^fti is more tracery work surrounded by marwarts. Us 

dider somewhat from those in Plate L in having one more mutkee in 

■ 

the base, but the rest of their bases are of the usual kind. The capital^ how¬ 
ever, is of a totally different kindi being shaped in imitation of the plantain flower. 
The small ntisufe m the chtywki is also different, being of the kind specially 
employed in works where the height is not much. This kind of work is generally 
made in carved stone and lime, but it sometimes is painted over entrances. 
It is purely Hindustani in origin, having been introduced in the Mahomedan 
period by Hindu architects. 
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GLOSSARY. 

Aleens —Imitation half pillars. 

Baii ar Tracery. 

Baradarce — A pavilion with twelve openings, three on each side. 

Btndee Af/tioarts—BtndeCt literally a point. The ornament worn by native 
women in the middle of the forehead. Aihwans eight-sided. An eight-sided 
design of lattice work. 

Capital , 

Boor] —T ower. 

B un ds —Ties . 

Bundrvomt — Made in the Constantinople or Room style, 

Bundroomi jal (also Bundrumt ) — A species of network made after a pattern 
imported from Constantinople or Room. 

Bttngla (afso Bungalow ) —-A lightly built structure larger than a thhairi, 

Bungri Semicircular openings used for decorative purposes in a kind of 
Hindustani arch. 

Made in the shape of bungris. 

Bungridat mahtab —An arch having bun^fiSt 
module, or unit of measure. 

a/m<—The part over the capital of a pillar, used only in stdaras. 

Chh ewans — Si x- sided . 

Chat—h kind of Hindustani bracket. 

Chakee Four-sided designs inscribed in an eight-sided, used as 

a pattern for lattice-work. The £hokee is a native female ornament. 

Chowki- —Base. 

Chmph ulla — F ou r-fJo wered. 

Shades. 

Chukka~A sort of made om the mceting-point of a bungridar arch. 
Dandees^Sh^Kmg. 

Dasa — Wal I - plate* 

Di'j&s—Panels. 
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Dboluck—^Th^ native dmm. A latttcc-work design made in the shape of 
drums. 

Frittgana—Uom Fringi—^An English. 

Galibi —Inside roof-decorations. 

Aibwans—Gas, a. rod. Rods made into an eight-sided design of 
lattice-work, 

Ghaliandar Chkujja —Concave corbelling under a chhujja* 

Golam gurdhh — An outside waiting place for servants. 

GolPhool — Round flowers. Any kind of decorations shaped like round 
flowers. 

Guldusia — A corner column shaped like a bunch of flowers. 

I 

GttUa — The neck. Used to describe the narrowest part of round pillars. 
Gurdanas- —A support for a chhujja projecting from a wall. 
Gurdna-ki-thiijice—Pi. shade supported by a gurdana. 

Huiht Pahho Chhairi —An octagonal pavilion, 

Ijara —A dado. The painted raised or inlaid work used both for decorating 
and keeping dean the lower portion of a wall. 

Jaiecs — Open lattice-work. 

Jshangirihahi—Q\ the time of the Emperor Jehangir. 
jehangir Sidra (or sidard).—k frontage of three openings of the time 
of the Emperor Jehangir* 

— Small domes made like inverted cups, largely used as a pattern 
for native female ear-rings. 

'Jhojhao Chhttjjas — Sloping shades. 

Jo-ma The flower of a kind of grain, used as a design for lattice- 

work, 

Kachoia —Pendant. A decoration made in an inside corner. 

Kairi — Decorations shaped like young mangoe. 

ATo^h/—L iterally the palm of the hand. A spandril of arch. 

Khakandas —'Decorations on the bottom portion of a plinth, 

13 
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Khasii<itt-ki*ckhairi—\ pavilion shaped like a kkasdant or plate for 
keeping betel. 

Khatim-bundi'ki chhat—k. kind of roof, 

Khumba (also A)—Pillar . 

Khurpa Literally a sickle with a handler Lattice*work made in 

this shape. 

Kish ieedar —Boa t-s h ap ed. 

K&osa Fastenings shaped like water-jars, A kind of lattice 

work. Derived from Bundroom and ivater-jar. 

Kalgee —Ornaments made like upright feathers. 

Kulush —Pinnacles. 

Pointed parapet ornamentations. 

Kxngras — Pointed decorations for a parapet. 

Awrjr—Plinth, 

Lesm —Garlic shape. 

ZoAwrjro—Undulating. 

Mahal — Palace . 

Mahrab (also mhrahi) —^An arch. 

Malund — A plain rectangular pattern for lattice work, 
^/<ira-rtrw^Decorations originally designed Jn Manvar, Rajputana, 
Decorations in imitation of waving leaves. 

Moondkas Literally stools. The bases of skahtashins and niches. 
Mofukka~~\]pT\ghU 

Mukra—A spider. A kind of lattice-work made in imitation of the spider^ 
Decorations made in the shape of water*Jars. 

Literally a snake. The first decoration immediately above the springing 
in a bungridar arch. 

Nalki—h kind of open palanquin used by natives. Hence, a chkairi 
shaped like a nalki. 

^ Nalkidar Chhatri-^k light pavilion shaped like a nalki <st open palanquin. 
Outside comers* 
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Nimtuk-ki^mund—ThQ Salt Market, a locality in Agra, 

]>,i'urgis —Corner columns shaped like the stem of the nurgis plant. 

Panjai 0 &s —Frames specially made for Bxing brackets, 

/"fj/i—Literally the front. A space left round the frontage of an arch 
which may be filled up with tracery and inscriptions, or left blank like panels. 
pfibam—^ frontage border. Literally for forehead, 

Paiao —Lintel. 

Payai —Pillars. 

P/iaitwos—A kind of Mahomedan lantern. 

Piml Six-sided flowers. A kind of lattice work. 

pf^rsnda—'l^^ middle portion of the plinth lying between the das(t and 

khakandas. 

Inierw'oven six-sided figures, used as a pattern for 

lattice-work. 

/j,^„y^^,j_Grasped together as in the palm of the hand. 

Literally belonging or pertaining to rajas. An architecture 

of Hindu style. 

Ru^sa —Ro pework. 

S«hmckh-\ small open pbee In front of a courtyard for sitring out in, 
but attached to the main building. 

Sardal —Lintel. 

Seepra Plain shells. Lattice work made like plain shells. 

Senga-lhfi meeting point of two rounded ahujjas, so called from its resem¬ 
blance to a horn. 

5/wArtff5Ar«-'Uterally a king’s seat. Also used to mean large daises or 
raised seats. 

Shahnashin-ka^bungla^k pavilion shaped like a king’s throne. 

Shah lira —Lintel • 

Shinier gola —A kind of arch. 

Sidara—Pi frontage of three openings. 

Siihariar »und»r-A tempfo with a roof rising flke a steeple or cone. 
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Soerkee — Powdered brick. 

SunJa&^t — Made like a sundooA or box; rectangular. 

5 wr<i/»—Wate r-j ar . 

Surv —Decorations in imitation of the cypress tree* 

Tdk — A niche. 

Takya — Literally a cushion for the back. In Hindustani architecture, a 
low railing for resting against. 

Literally a horse’s hoof. The base of a pillar or column. 

TdntA — The lintel over two c/tfiats, 

Tasruk —Flo\i*er decorations generally made over the chuMa. ^ 

Ilf—Pavilions of Mahomedan design. 

Tasiadar Gntwi/rj—Domes shaped like tafias. 

Tor as — firacke t s. 

Tatlis — Protections from w*ind, sun, or rain, over any kind of opening. 
Also used to mean light walls. 

Zmjit a — Cha i nwork* 
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